STANFORD    AND    TENNYSON

unless one got him alone, preferred to talk about claret
and the Navy. So, for that matter, often did old, stoutly
Anglo-Irish, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, whom I used
to meet, though much more often and intimately, for
he played bridge as regularly as he played it badly, at
the Savile Club. Everything about him, in those later
years, drooped: tumbled forelock, eyelids, cheeks,
moustache, chin, shoulders. At the bridge table he was
constantly disputatious in a lachrymose way: "Ah, me
bhoy, whoy on earth did ye (or didn't ye) put me up?"
was his regular remark to his partners. Nobody minded,
for away from the table he was delightful, interlacing
his fingers as the sparkle returned to his old eyes and
he repeated old funny stories about Dublin, London and
Cambridge. At Cambridge he was for long Professor of
Music. He told me that once Tennyson (whose Revenge
he set to music) was visiting him there and they were
setting out for a walk to Coton. A clergyman hurried
up to them and, saying to Tennyson, "May I join you,
sir?" proceeded to do so. His chatter was incessant and
boring; Tennyson, to Stanford's shock and surprise,
began to use the foulest language. The cleric stood it
for as long as he could, but grew paler and paler, and
at last had to fly with a stammered farewell. "That's
finished off that bloody parson," growled Tennyson,
and resumed his normal style of conversation. Stanford
knew that there were greater musicians about than
himself, and was handsome to and about his abler
pupils. He told me that one of them, whom I knew,
was perhaps the most promising composer alive. I
thought to myself that there was something both of
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